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This was very bad news, for it meant that the army would
have to fight a mobile war when they had prepared
only for a defensive war. We had no means of checking
the soldiers' stories and had to wait patiendy in the hope
that we would learn what was happening from G.H.Q.
All the soldiers complained of the terrible effect of the
German dive-bombing over them. They had not been
trained to be accustomed to any such attacks; the noise
of the 'planes charging down to within, a few feet of their
heads was, they said, frightening enough, apart from the
bombs. " Where are the French 'planes ? " they kept
on saying. " We saw nothing but German all the time.
They played about as if they were at home." All the
soldiers looked tired, bedraggled and dazed. There was
repeated bombing during the morning, the Germans
trying to hit the railway and road over the Aisne, which
were being used to rush up reinforcements in an attempt
to stop the gap. As I went out of the hotel to buy
some cigarettes I looked up and saw two Dorniers
flying straight down the street towards me just above
the roof-tops, machine-gunning as they came. The next
second I was lying full length down a side street with a
lot of other people. Fortunately they had let go all
their bombs. Some way down the road just outside
the town a huge column of black smoke was rising.
Scott, Miller and I went to investigate. A military
petrol convoy had been hit and was burning hard.
Each side of the road, every two or three hundred yards,
there were large bomb craters; no direct hits had been
scored. The heat was intense near the convoy and